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AAUP BULLETIN, XLIV: 4, December 1958. 


111. Hyman,Harold M, ''Hamlet's Soliloquy and American Loyalty," 
pp. 736-739. Successive generations of Americans have derived 
political inspiration from Hamlet's ''To be or not to be" soliloquy. 
In Professor Moses C. Tyler's Literary History of the American 
Revolution appears an anonymous parody of this soliloquy by a 
"Pausing American Loyalist.'' Another was written by James J. 
Williamson, later published in a Civil War reminiscence, Prison 
Life in the Old Capitol. Since these parodies resulted from specu- 
lation over submitting to loyalty oaths, the author wonders why none 
has been written in the 20th Century when loyalty oaths seem in 
vogue. He humbly offers one of his own. - Melvin F. Orth 


ACCENT, XVIII: 4, Autumn 1958. 


112. Gass, W.H. "Gertrude Stein: Her Escape from Protective 
Language," pp. 233-244. B. L. Reid's attack on Gertrude Stein in 
his Art by Subtraction: A Dissenting Opinion of Gertrude Stein 
(Norman, Okla., 1958) is a result of his inability to grasp the fact 
that "art is not simple communication." "Things as They Are," 
Stein's first story, clearly reveals ''the pressures that shaped her 
style.'' Here, ''thought is not permitted any real precision but, held 
off by the shame and intimacy of the subject, merely apes it. The 
result is protective speech": a kind of writing ''whose effect is flat 
and sterile because its words are held to the simplest naming nouns 
and verbs, connectives, prepositions, articles, and pronouns, the 
tritest adjectives of value, a few adverbs of quantity and degree, and 
the automatic flourishes of social speech..,..'' However, in later 
works, particularly in Three Lives, Stein ''was able to take another 
step, the last available to protective speech: ...that of creating from 
her words real objects, valuable for themselves, capable of inde- 
pendent existence, as physical as statuary." 


113. Elliot, George P. ''The Poetry of Stanley Kunitz," pp. 267-270. 
This essay-review of Kunitz's Selected Poems 1928-1958 (Boston, 
1958) finds that "in every phrase and rhythm you hear the accent of 
a man who is being as honest to his own experience and thought as it 
is possible for him to be." - Henry B. Rule 


AMERICA, November 22, 1958. 


114, Brady, Charles A. "Edith Nesbitt: 1858-1958," pp. 244-245. 
Contemporary books for children present fact, biography, history, 
and even religion, but lack fantasy. Edith Nesbitt (Mrs. Hubert 
Fabian), friend of Wells and Shaw, reached the summit of her 
achievement in The Story of the Amulet and her Children's Shake- 
speare. Though she may not be the peer of Lewis Carroll, Rudyard 
Kipling, or Kenneth Grahame, she belongs alongside George Mac- 
donald and C. S. Lewis. There is Wellsian utopianism in her stories 
for the kingdom of childhood. - Charles F. Wheeler 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, IX: 2, October 1958. 


115. Peterson, Clell T. "Jack London's Sonoma Novels," pp. 15-20. 
London "failed not simply, or even primarily, because he produced 
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hack work for easy money—the common view—but because artistic 
failure followed upon an intellectual and idealistic failure.... I pro- 
pose to examine that failure as it is manifested in four novels which, 
because they have a common locale, I have called the 'Sonoma nov- 
els.''' The author discusses the plots and characters of The Iron 
Heel (1908), Burning Daylight (1910), The Valley of the Moon (1913), 
and The Little Lady of the Big House (1916 . "The four novels..., 
chart his imaginative quest for new values and beliefs. At the end, 
the death of Paula Forrest [in The Little Lady...] is the final failure 
of the individual to escape from the pressures of society and to find 
new, real values in individualism and in nature and the return to 
the soil." 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, IX: 3, November 1958. 


116. Moss, Sidney P. ''Poe's Infamous Reputation: a Crux in the 
Biography," pp. 3-10. The mystery of Poe's contemporary literary 
reputation is here examined. A thorough study of Poe's various 
enemies and opponents in the literary world of his time shows that 
"Poe aggressively assumed the role of literary reformer and single- 
handedly engaged the most powerful literary clique then operating in 
America—the New York coterie. This engagement lasted his entire 
critical career, and his courage and high-mindedness are amply 
attested by the fact that he persisted in his assault...despite the 
grave danger of ruin to which he was finally reduced." 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, IX: 4, December 1958. 


117. Mackaness, George. ''Collection Hugh McCrae," pp. 4-6. Hugh 
McCrae (1876-1957) was an Australian poet of note, whose intimate 
friend, Mackaness, here presents brief biographical data. The most 
important works of the author are discussed. Among the very rare 
works of McCrae are Colombine (1920) and Idyllia (1922). The data 
given concerning these are bibliographical: title, imprint, pagina- 
tion, number of copies printed, reprints if any, and any known auc- 
tion prices. - Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXX: 3, November 1958. 


118. Wellek, René. ''Henry James's Literary Theory and Criti- 
cism,"' pp. 293-321. Despite various detractors of Henry James's 
literary criticism, James is the most thoughtful and sensitive 19th- 
century American critic, although James's Prefaces to the New York 
edition are not as good as some have said. One of James's youthful 
critical ambitions was to improve writing in English as Sainte- 
Beuve had the French. James himself was neither a "realist" nor 
a "formalist,'' despite his admiration for detail and for actuality and 
his emphasis on technique. Rather, James aimed at a synthesis of 
art and life, a portrayal of the whole man, a union of morals and 
esthetics, a combination of the writer's personal quality with objec- 
tivity. Because James believed that illusion and idea in the novel 
must be attained objectively rather than dramatically—thus forbid- 
ding the use of dialogue and the first person narrative—James had 
to rely on the observer or "'reflector.'' James also insisted on the 
harmony of form (proportion) and substance and felt that his own 
Ambassadors was his "most proportioned" book. 
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119. Kloeckner, Alfred J. ‘Intellect and Moral Sentiment in Emer- 
son's Opinions of 'The Meaner Kinds' of Men," pp. 322-338. From 
the beginning, Emerson doubted that the new life of self-reliance and 
spiritual law which he preached could be attained by the majority. 
Despite his emphasis on intuitive perception, Emerson recognized 
the importance of factual knowledge and intellect. Thus, privately, 
Emerson realized that, although all men might be potentially capable 
of the transcendental life, actually many were not. Again, despite 
Emerson's emphasis on the moral sentiment even as the basis of 
mind, the moral was not, by itself, enough; moral sentiment needed 
moral intellect. Finally, a close examination of Emerson's work 
indicates a surprising amount of snobbery. Passage after passage 
in his Journals and elsewhere records Emerson's disenchantment 
with the mass of men and his distribution of mankind into have and 
have-not classes. In short, Emerson's selective rather than uni- 
versal program of transcendental betterment seems to indicate that 
he was much more the realist than the dreamer, 


120. Hagemann, E. R. '''Correspondents Three’ in the Graeco- 
Turkish War: Some Parodies," pp. 339-344. Three parodies written 
by Charles B. Loomis and published in the Critic in 1897 are valuable 
for the information they contain about the activities and reputations 
of Stephen Crane, Richard Harding Davis, and Rudyard Kipling as 
Graeco-Turkish war correspondents. The parodies accurately and 
amusingly contrast the key element in the styles of the three writers. 


121. Hopkins, Viola. ''The Ordering Style of The Age of Innocence,"' 
pp. 345-357. Although Edith Wharton's literary style is not eccen- 
tric, it is both distinctive and effective. The Age of Innocence shows 
best how the order, balance, and precision of the style reflected the 
writer's commitment to a traditional, aristocratic society. Order 
produces balanced sentences and balance between sentences; an 
ironic undertone gives edge. Irony is conveyed both in epigram and 
overstatement; occasional deliberate clichés render the flavor of 
the milieu. The writer's voice is that of the familiar but detached 
spectator. Miss Wharton's style is not metaphorically abundant but 
does sometimes make use of the recurrent image or image-cluster. 
In short, the style is not mannered but well suited to the writer's 
satiric yet tender view. 


122. Larrabee, Stephen A. ''Some Printings of Irving in Finland 
before 1900,"' pp. 358-359. Some of Irving's sketches were pub- 
lished in Finland as early as 1822. 


123. Moore, Rayburn S. ''A Note on Poe and the Sons of Temper- 
ance,'' pp. 359-361. While in Richmond in the summer of 1849, Poe 
became a member of a local temperance society and apparently kept 
his pledge until he left for New York in late September. 


124, Shanley, J. Lyndon. ''Thoreau's Geese and Yeats's Swans,'' 
pp. 361-364, Yeats's reading of Walden probably influenced much 
of the imagery of ''The Wild Swans at Coole.'' Paragraphs 15 and 
16 of "Spring" in Walden are echoed in Yeats's poem. 


125. McPherson, Hugo. ''Hawthorne's Major Source for his Mytho- 
logical Tales," pp. 364-365. Charles Anthon's A Classical Diction- 
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ary (N.Y., 1848) provided Hawthorne with many facts and details as 
well as the chronology for his myths in A Wonder-Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales. 


126. Brant, Robert L. ''Hawthorne and Marvell," p.366. Hawthorne's 
source for the concluding words of The Scarlet Letter, Marvell's 
"The Unfortunate Lover,'' suggests an optimistic and ''redeeming"' 
interpretation for the book's ending. 


127. Hayford, Harrison. ''Melville's Freudian Slip," pp. 366-368. 
John J, Fitzgerald, the City Clerk of Pittsfield, Mass., in reply to 
an inquiry by Hayford, concludes that Melville was probably not re- 
sponsible for an error in the recording of the birth of his son, 
Stanwix. The evidence seems to refute the conclusion some critics 
had drawn that the error was a Freudian slip demonstrating Mel- 
ville's mother-fixation. 


128. Duffy, Charles. ''An Unpublished Letter: Stedman to Howells,'' 
pp. 369-370. This note prints in full Stedman's letter to Howells of 
December 1873, replying cordially to Howells' review of Stedman's 
poetry in the Atlantic Monthly. - Sheldon Grebstein 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, X: 3, Fall 1958. 


129. Sanford, Charles L. "Classics of American Reform Litera- 
ture,'' pp. 295-311. The transformation of a simple, agrarian nation 
into a complex, urban, industrial society posed a grave moral issue 
for Americans: ''whether material progress was the reward for 
virtue for a regenerate people living in a now scientific paradise, 
or evidence of corruption in a society fast going the way of Europe." 
This is the central issue confronted by the works of reform examined 
by the author: Thoreau's Walden, Hawthorne's The Blithedale Ro- 
mance, Bellamy's Looking Backward, Twain's A Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur's Court, Lincoln Steffens' Autobiography, and Stein- 
beck's The Grapes of Wrath. The author concludes that there is 
"much truth" in the observation that American reformers, both in- 
dustrial and agrarian, were trying to return to a kind of Jeffersonian 
democracy, which stressed proximity to the soil; that their obses- 
sion with ''the hobgoblin of a satanic conspiracy originating in 
Europe to subvert the American paradise" had upset the accuracy 
of many of their judgments, made them moralists rather than social 
analysts, and had led them ''to place too great confidence in a popular 
stereotype of the American"; and that ''errant idealism" is an im- 
pediment to constructive reform. 


130. Hassan, Ihab H. ''The Idea of Adolescence in American Fic- 
tion," pp. 312-324. The transition from the abiding theme of Inno- 
cence in American literature to the burden of experience has re- 
sulted in the cult of adolescence in modern literature. The idea of 
adolescence in literature is ''a complex symbol of the felt contra- 
dictions which history imposed on the American tradition of inno- 
cence. And its birth coincides with the first perception of the con- 
tradictions, the first intimations that the American Dream had to be 
modified if it were to remain viable, the first acknowledgment of 
guilt." The first full images of American adolescence in the novel 
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appear, significantly, in the post-Civil War years, in The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, The Red Badge of Courage, and Daisy Miller. 


131. Arnold, Aerol. 'Why Structure in Fiction: A Note to Social 
Scientists,'' pp. 325-337. The author asserts that "until the inter- 
dependence of structure and meaning is understood, literary critics 
and those concerned with literature chiefly for its ideas will be talk- 
ing at cross purposes.'' He uses excerpts from Flaubert's Madame 
Bovary to illustrate the ''triumph of the use of structure to convey 
complex meaning" and passages from F. Scott Fitzgerald's ''The 
Rich Boy" to illustrate how a disparity between meaning and struc- 
ture leads to reader confusion. 


132. Wright, Nathalia. "Henry James and the Greenough Data," 
pp. 338-343. Henry James's twenty-five year association with the 
Greenough family in Europe (children and grandchildren of David 
Greer ough of Boston) was ''responsible for the development of some 
of his most distinctive characterizations and the creation of some of 
his greatest scenic effects.'' ''The Tree of Knowledge,'' a James 
story about an artist; his characterizations of Gilbert and Pansy 
Osmond in The Portrait of a Lady and of Milly Theale in The Wings 
of the Dove; and the great residences portrayed in Roderick Hudson, 
The Portrait of a Lady, and The Wings of the Dove—all are traced 
to James's knowledge of the Greenoughs, the transplanted Americans 
endowed with artistic consciousness. 


133. Breaden, Dale G. ''William Faulkner and the Land," pp. 344- 
357. William Faulkner ''seems to see the South as cursed by the 
origins of its land titles and by the fact that the land is owned at all." 
An "agrarian realist'' whose ideas on the land question are based 
upon concepts of natural law similar to those of John Locke, the 
Physiocrats, and Henry George, Faulkner declares in Go Down, 
Moses that God intended for man '''to hold to earth mutual and intact 
in the communal anonymity of brotherhood....''' The land belongs to 
those who directly labor upon it, Faulkner believes, and men should 
have equal rights to the land. But Southerners are "cursed" because 
of their claim to private ownership of the land, a curse bringing 
destruction in its wake as seen in the fall of the Compsons in The 
Sound and the Fury. - Kenneth G. Johnston 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXVIII: 1, Winter 1958-59. 


134, Miller, Perry. ''The New England Conscience," pp. 49-58. 
The New England Conscience has persisted in the descendants of 
Puritan stock long after they abandoned the Calvinism of the founding 
fathers, For 200 years William Ames's Conscience with the Power 
and Cases thereof was the moral guide and religious handbook for 
New Englanders. Since the English translation of this book in 1643, 
the New England Conscience has revealed itself in such diverse 
ways as the ''agenbite of inwyt'' of Cotton Mather; the self-scrutiny 
of Henry Adams; the emotional outburst of Thoreau upon learning 
of John Brown's raid at Harper's Ferry; and the satire of Robert 
Frost and Edwin Arlington Robinson. Today, despite sociological 
changes in New England wrought by industrialization and immigra- 
tion, illustrations of the New England Conscience can be found in 
Boston's institutions of charity, in the Yankee businessmen who 
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execute Boston's trust funds, and in the conduct of Senator Warren 
Austin at the United Nations and of Joseph Welch at the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. 


135. Carlisle, Henry. ''The Comic Tradition," pp. 96, 98, 100, 102, 
104, 106, 108. After presenting a historical survey of America's 
comic tradition, this essay-review of books of and about American 
humor arrives at the following conclusions: that Nathanael West, 
"one of the best and most durable satirical novelists of the 1930's," 
has never "been accurately assayed"; that H. L. Mencken was "'a 
satirist of the first magnitude"; that S. J. Perelman is ''the greatest 
master of literary burlesque we have ever had"; that John Cheever 
"is among the best native satirists to appear since the closing of the 
frontier''; and that ''there are signs which give hope that a new age 
of satire may be only beginning." - Henry B. Rule 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH, III: 4, Winter 1957. 


136. Day, Cyrus. "Stephen Crane and the Ten-foot Dinghy," pp. 
193-213. The circumstances of the evacuation of the foundered 
steamship Commodore on January 2 and 3, 1897, are investigated. 
Stephen Crane, one of the survivors, used this disaster as the basis 
of ''The Open Boat."' The actual experience Crane shared with three 
others in the open boat was not nearly as harrowing as Crane's biog- 
raphers have suggested nor as readers of his short story naturally 
conclude. Several instances of lapses of seamanship in ''The Open 
Boat" are cited. 


137. Blanshard, Rufus A. "Thomas Carew's Master Figures," pp. 
214-227. The order Carew imposes upon conceits distinguishes him 
from other avowed disciples of Donne. Four figures defined by George 
Puttenham in The Arte of English Poesie categorize Carew's effects 
better than any modern terms: Hypotiposis, ''counterfait represen- 
tation"; Icon, ''resemblaunce by imagerie or pourtrait''; Parabola, 
a good lesson taught ''vnder a sence metaphoricall applying one 
naturall thing to another"; and Allegoria, speaking of one thing and 
thinking of another. Although the "artificiality" of Carew's poetry 
is obvious, the fact that it is channeled gives trivial subjects an 
unsuspected significance and serious subjects a greater richness. 


138. Brown, Calvin S. ''Yet Once More 'For the Nones,'" pp. 228- 
230. Marion Montgomery's suggestion (BUSE, III [Autumn 1957], 
177-178) that the phrase "for the nones" in the ''Prologue" to The 
Legend of Good Women be interpreted as a reference to the canonical 
hour of Nones, with its attendant service is incorrect. Three inde- 
pendent sorts of evidence refute Montgomery's contention in the 
principal passage dealt with by him (G, 195-198): Nones would be 
the wrong office, Chaucer's contemporaries would not have associ- 
ated a ballade sung carol-wise with a religious observance, and 
names of the canonical hours have always been employed without 
an article. 


139. Black, Sidney J. ''The Peacockian Essence," pp. 231-242. 
Thomas Love Peacock deliberately limits his characters to two di- 
mensions so that the reader will see each character not as a person 
to be taken seriously, but as an embodiment of a dominant idea. 
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"Peacock was guided primarily by Fielding's concept of the ridicu- 
lous, exposing vanity and hypocrisy in characteristic attitudes of his 
time and people. The several devices of sketching character, stag- 
ing the farce-ballet, and the creation of epigrammatic conversation 
are at their best when adapted to a parody of narrative structure in 
current novels. The naive acceptance of abstract ideas forms the 
basic line of his satire." 


140. French, David P. ''Swift and Hobbes—A Neglected Parallel," 
pp. 243-255. Both Hobbes and Swift ''write on the assumption that 
men are motivated by selfishness; both assume that government is 
as absolute as force can render it; both define law in terms of com- 
pulsion; and both state categorically that men should follow the gov- 
ernment religion even, if necessary, at the expense of a hypocritical 
split between inward belief and outward conformity."' Although 
Hobbes was not necessarily Swift's source, the Hobbist aspect of 
his thinking should be considered in a balanced evaluation of Swift. 

- George O. Marshall, Jr. 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: 10, 
October 1958. 


141. Gordan, John D. ''Reading for Profit: The Other Career of 
Charles Dickens: An Exhibition from the Berg Collection (Part II— 
Conclusion),"' pp. 515-522. Describes items in the collection begin- 
ning with the farewell dinner on November 3, 1867, prior to Dickens's 
departure for a reading tour of the U. S., and ending with a review 
in the Illustrated London News of his last reading (A Christmas 
Carol) on March 19, 1870. The annotations are of biographical 
value, underlining Dickens's immense popularity and his money- 
making powers. 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: 1l, 
November 1958. 


142. Miner, Paul. ''William Blake's London Residences," pp. 535- 
550. With the exception of a three-year period, William Blake lived 
all his life in London. London is referred to more than thirty times 
in Milton and Jerusalem, and other poems are replete with general 
and particular allusions to its streets and thoroughfares. Since the 
earliest biographical accounts, Blake has been described as having 
lived in five London residences at different times, and it has been 
assumed since Gilchrist's time that the dates of his various moves 
are accurately known. Examination of new evidence, primarily the 
Watch, Paving and Poor Rate Books of the respective wards in which 
Blake lived, necessitates an extensive revision of the traditional 
chronology. These records reveal that he actually lived in eight 
different places in London, and, among other things, that his pro- 
ductive residence at Lambeth began in 1791, two years earlier than 
is commonly supposed. He died only a few doors away from Pars's 
drawing school in the Strand, where he began his art studies. 


143. Lord, George De F. ''Two New Poems by Marvell?" pp.551- 
570. Arguments are adduced for attribution to Marvell of the Second 
and Third ''Advices to a Painter,'' published under the name of Sir 
John Denham in 1667, and subsequently republished in various edi- 
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tions of Poems on Affairs of State. These poems concern public 
affairs in England between the spring of 1665 and September 1666. 
Because of the political expediency of the poet's cultivating anony- 
mity, there are no unique Marvellian stylistic characteristics mark- 
ing the poems unequivocally as his, but the attribution to Sir John 
Denham has long been suspect, whereas certain similarities in ideas 
and style to ''Last Instructions to a Painter,'' now believed to be by 
Marvell, point to his authorship also of these poems. Among poets 
of evidence discussed are (1) charges levelled against Clarendon, 
(2) officials implicated in miscarriages of Clarendon's policy, 
(3) allegations of Ann Hyde's promiscuity. Such stylistic devices as 
imagery, wit, tone and diction are also discussed. 


144, Pope, Myrtle Pehlman, ''A Critical Bibliography of Works by 
and about Francis Thompson (Part I),'' pp. 571-576. This article 
discusses Thompson's relations with his publishers. Of the more 
than 300 articles written by Thompson only 20 appeared in Catholic 
magazines (The Tablet, The Dublin Review, The Weekly Register, 
Merry England, Franciscan Annals), while the others were published 
in secular journals, chiefly the Academy and the Athenaeum. On the 
other hand, of his known 196 poems, the overwhelming number were 
printed in Catholic periodicals. As a result Thompson became known 
for his Catholic verse and his secular criticism. The two principal 
periodicals for which Thompson wrote critical articles widened his 
interests in domestic and foreign affairs and may well account for 
the exceptional range of his poetical subject matter. It is known that 
he contributed to daily newspapers as well, both British and Ameri- 
can, so that there is still much journalistic criticism by Thompson 
remaining to be identified. The publication history of his three 
volumes of poems indicates strained relations with his publishers, 
particularly the Meynells, who seem to have trusted his judgment 
less than his inspiration. (To be continued.) 


- Robert A. Colby 


CATHOLIC WORLD, CLXXXVIII: 1124, November 1958. 


145, Folk, Barbara Nauer. ''Fiction: A Problem for the Catholic 
Writer," pp. 105-109. Graham Greene describes himself as "a 
writer who happens to be a Catholic.'' If Aristotle's view of art (an 
"imitation of nature") be accepted for fiction, the ''Catholic element 
need not be more than the acknowledgment that there is a divine 
activity in human affairs.'' Ordinarily ''grace acts through nature 
rather than in contradiction of it... Miracles occur but are rare 


of Veronica). The miraculous, misused in fiction, leans to melo- 
drama. It is "presumptuous" to expect non-believers to suspend 
disbelief when miracles occur, Mauriac's 'Christ-ian [sic] realism" 
presents the divine ''only in proportion that it has its place in life, 
as the rare occurrence.'' Let the Catholic writer "hold up a mirror 
to the reality that is.... The manifestation of God...is bound to 


follow." 


146. Graef, Hilda. ''Why All This Anger?" pp. 122-128. Anger is 
a current literary theme (cf. Osborne's Look Back in Anger and 
Wilson's The Outsider). Rousseau, angry, influenced Schiller to 
anger. But bitter young men now are naively conceited. Wilson 


; 

(cf. The Bridge of San Luis Rey, The End of the Affair, and The Veil 
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holds that anger and disgust with society are marks of outstanding 
"outsiders''—Dostoevsky, Shaw, Nietzsche, Kafka, Nijinsky, John 
Fox, and Schopenhauer. He most admires Shaw and Hermann Hesse 
(the immature romantic) for their thinking. The Christian accepts, 
on the other hand, an imperfect world with love and humility, not 
pessimism, and tries to improve it. Perhaps like Schiller, the 
angry young men in time will make a real contribution to literature. 

- Charles F. Wheeler 


CENTENNIAL REVIEW, II: 4, Fall 1958. 


147. Klapp, Orrin E. "Tragedy and the American Climate of Opin- 
ion," pp. 396-413. Beginning with the premise that tragedy has no 
place in American popular culture, the author poses and seeks to 
answer two questions: (1) Why should Americans understand trag- 
edy? (2) What elements in the climate of opinion hinder the appre- 
ciation of tragedy? In answer to the first, the author quickly asserts 
that Americans fail to understand the true depths and heights of hu- 
man nature when they fail to understand tragedy. In answer to the 
second, a much more complex question, the author finds three rea- 
sons for the lack or misunderstanding of tragedy: (1) The audience 
is unable to recognize and accept the tragic hero as such. It is apt 
to make of him a fool, a villain, a victim, or a failure. (2) The cli- 
mate of opinion, especially our optimism, our naturalism (determin- 
ism), our "other-directness" (moral opportunism), prevents us from 
responding properly to the tragic hero. (3) The hero himself has 
lost stature in modern literature; he has become ordinary and medi- 
ocre. - Sheldon Grebstein 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XX: 3, December 1958. 


148. Cargill, Oscar. "The Role of the Critic," pp. 105-110. Criti- 
cism today suffers from many ills, for the correction of which the 
following traits of a competent critic are offered: Knowledge, ven- 
turesomeness or courage, generosity, power to entertain, manliness, 
cosmopolitanism, Prominent names illustrate these virtues: Hey- 
wood Broun, Franklin P. Adams, Granville Hicks, John W. Aldridge, 
Edmund Wilson, Lionel Trilling. Negatively, mention may be made 
of certain pronouncements by Cleanth Brooks, Philip Young, Carlos 
Baker, and Elder Olson. Above all other vices of a critic is 'review- 
manship," the ability to produce a sizable quantity of words without 
offending the publisher-advertiser of a book. Masters of this vice 
are Alfred Kazin and Maxwell Geismar. 


149, Eisinger, Chester E. ''Twenty Years of Wallace Stegner," pp. 
110-116. For Stegner, extreme positions—radical social thought and 
deterministic science—are unacceptable because of their cynicism 
and tyranny. Stegner searches in his novels, often inconclusively, 
for a middle way where the possibilities of variety may still be 
operative. E.g., in 1940 On a Darkling Plain found wanting the ideal 
of Thoreauvian self-dependence. In 1943 The Big Rock Candy Moun- 
tain intensively studied the problem of identity, finding in the end 
that the American Dream had proved a delusion. Stegner cannot at 
last answer the questions "Who is man?" and "What can he affirm 
when he lives at dead center?" because man is not independent of 
his society, as an artist must be. 


i 
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150. McPeek, James A. S. ''Benét and Monroe's Fourth Reader," 
pp. 132-133. Benét probably learned Monroe's famous Fourth 
Reader (1872-1910) nearly by heart. ''The Devil and Daniel Webster" 
follows closely the ethical implications and the arguments of Lesson 
77, ''The Captive Woodchuck"': Daniel and Ezekiel capture a wood- 
chuck and let it go after arguments by Daniel—in an improvised 
court—that transcend ordinary legal considerations, much as Benét's 
Daniel argues in his "court." 


151. Torchiana, Donald T. ''Victorian and Modern Fiction: A Re- 
joinder,'' pp. 140-143, Wayne Burns's ''The Genuine and Counterfeit: 
A Study in Victorian and Modern Fiction" (CE, XVIII [December 1956], 
143-150) makes distinctions which are of questionable value because 
of his concept of "'vision.'' Already a vague critical term, ''vision' 
receives from Burns three separate meanings which are both too 
large and too small. Thereby ''vision'' becomes anything the critic 
wants it to be. Burns leans heavily on Alex Comfort and Virginia 
Woolf. His essay is little more than a question-begging general 
assertion. E.g., how can a critic ''decide how much of any work 
is consciously or unconsciously written?" Burns makes this dis- 
tinction his basic test of genuineness in pre-Eliot Victorian fiction, 


152. Gailey, Harry A. "Sheridan Baker's 'Paton's Beloved Coun- 
try,''"' pp. 143-144, Baker's article (CE, XIX [November 1957], 56- 
61), though it is not without promise, has far too much unproven 
speculation, its most obvious fault lying in the thesis that Paton has 
consciously used the geography of South Africa symbolically. To 
prove a symbolic relationship requires specific evidence from the 
novel itself or from the author about his goals. Baker does not suc- 
cessfully present either of these kinds of evidence, though he often 
does wrest a quotation or situation from context in his attempt to 
justify his thesis. Paton intended to write a social novel in which 


geography and environment function as background. 
- Maynard Fox 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, II: 1, Fall 1958. 


153, "'T. S. Eliot Talks About His Poetry," pp. 11-14. We were not 
given permission to abstract this article because of copyright re- 


strictions. 


154, Brustein, Robert. ''The Theatre Is Losing Its Minds," pp. 15- 
18. American drama has remained emotive, mindless from its be- 
ginning; and when modern playwrights try to express ideas they 
simplify or falsify them, as Thornton Wilder's vulgarizing of Joyce 
and A. Miller's stubbing "his toe against politics.'' For these rea- 
sons, intellectuals have been at best indifferent and at worst hostile 
to drama. The theater criticism of Mary McCarthy in the Partisan 
Review is indicative of the intellectual's ''conviction that the theatre 
is unworthy of serious consideration.'' The contempt of the intel- 
lectuals and the stranglehold on taste of the reviewers on the New 
York daily newspapers, however, force the modern dramatist away 
from ideas. Both factors result in debased theatrical standards. 
Off-Broadway productions, which Eric Bentley alone among influ- 
ential intellectuals "has reviewed...with affection,"’ now provide the 
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climate for experimentation in ideas; the intellectual should foster 
these productions and the theater generally. - John B. Shipley 


THE DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XXXVIII: 3, Autumn 1958. 


155. Kiernan, T. J. ''Lady Gregory and W. B. Yeats," pp. 295-306. 
Lady Augusta Gregory was transferred by her friendship with William 
Butler Yeats, beginning in 1896, from the prospect of a prosaic 
middle-age and dull old age to a life of new and unwearying vigor. 
Her real literary life dates from this time. Yeats acquired from 
her an orderly routine of daily work and from her home at Coole a 
refuge from contacts that confused him. Together with Edward 
Martyn, a neighbor of Lady Gregory's, they founded the Irish Liter- 
ary Theatre movement. This article was written by a trustee and 
executor of Lady Gregory's will, a man who knew well both Lady 
Gregory and Yeats. 


156. Bevan, A. R. 'Rockbound Revisited: A Reappraisal of Frank 
Parker Day's Novel," pp. 336-347. Frank Parker Day's Rockbound, 
written by a Canadian about Canadians, is a good novel by anybody's 
standards. The article urges that a second edition be published. 


157. Chittick, V. L.O. "Haliburton's 'Wise Saws' and Homely 
Imagery,'' pp. 348-363. Thomas C. Haliburton's ability to draw 
forcible and amusing simile from familiar objects was his most 
precious gift. The article contains many examples. 

- Keith Rinehart 


THE DICKENSIAN, LIV, Part Il: 325, May 1958. 


158. Ziegler, Arnoid U. "A Barnaby Rudge Source," pp. 80-82. 
Dickens's own copy of Elegant Extracts: being a Copious Selection 
of Instructive, Moral, and Entertaining Passages, from the most 
Eminent Prose Writers, Volume III contains on p. 233 a note in 
Dickens's hand reading ''the Shop-lifting Act'' and marking a passage 
from a parliamentary speech by Sir William Meredith in 1777. The 
passage refers to the unjust execution of a young mother, Mary 
Jones, for shoplifting. This ''Extract,'' quoted in the preface of the 
first cheap edition of Barnaby Rudge, supplied an important theme 
for the novel concerning the hanging of Hugh's mother, suggested 
three of the main characters—the hangman Ned Dennis, Hugh, and 
Hugh's mother—and possibly inspired the whole work. 


159. Postlethwaite, Angela. ''Poor Sir John!" pp. 83-87, Charming 
John Chester of Barnaby Rudge was not the villain that all the critics, 
and even Dickens himself, have understood him to be. Neither a 
weakling nor a fool, John Chester possessed the innate politeness 
of a gentleman. Although Dickens called him a hypocrite, he was 
honest and frank in his dealings with both his son Ned and Haredale, 
informing them clearly that he intended to prevent Ned's marriage 
to Emma because she lacked the fortune his family must have. There 
was little crime in the fact that ''as a Protestant gentleman in an 
age of bigotry, he wished to prevent his son from marrying a Catho- 
lic maiden of impoverished and unhappy family, and form instead 
an alliance calculated to restore his own and his son's fortunes." 
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160. Carlton, William J. ''Captain Morgan Again," pp. 88-93. New 
information, including a previously unpublished letter from Dickens 
to Captain Morgan on March 17, 1850, reveals that Dickens's friend- 
ship with the American merchant marine Captain Elisha Ely Morgan 
"dated from at least as early as 1850 and extended to the captain's 
children....'' Three of Captain Morgan's children visited Europe in 
1861 and one of them, Mary Frances Morgan, published an account 
of their trip in St. Nicholas: Scribner's Illustrated Magazine for 
Girls and Boys, “May 1877, describing their visit with Dickens, who 
was giving a reading in Colchester. Other letters illustrating this 
friendship include one from Dickens to Captain Morgan, Dec. 22, 
1852; Dickens to Mary Morgan and her sister, Feb. 10, 1862, shortly 
after their European tour; Dickens to Mrs. Morgan, the captain's 
widow, Dec. 14, 1867; and W. D. Morgan, brother of Mary Morgan, 
to Dickens, March 14, 1868 (previously unpublished). 


161. Morley, Malcolm. ''The Theatrical Ternans, Part II," pp. 95- 
106. In 1837 Thomas Lawless Ternan and his wife returned from 
their American tour with their baby daughter Fanny. Frances 
Eleanor, who no longer used the name ''Fanny" after her daughter 
appeared on the stage, joined Alfred Bunn's company at the Drury 
Lane. Thomas disagreed with Bunn and was not permanently em- 
ployed there, but he was assigned occasional roles and made his 
London debut as Shylock on Oct. 25, 1837. Not successful in London, 
Ternan leased the Newcastle, Doncaster, and Sheffield theaters. 
Maria Ternan was born in 1837, Ellen in 1839. "The Ternan girls 
were to face the footlights almost from the time of leaving the 
cradle.'' Maria first appeared on the stage at Newcastle, March 25, 
1840; Fanny, on April 1, 1840; and Ellen, on Nov. 15, 1842. Fanny 
made her London debut in The Spoiled Child on Sept. 14, 1843. 
Thomas performed last in December 1844, retired in broken health, 
and committed suicide in October 1846. On February 8, 1850, 
Maria closed the careers of the Ternan girls as child actresses, 
performing Little Pickle in The Spoiled Child. (To be continued.) 


162. Finlay, Ian F. "Dickens in the Cinema," pp. 106-109. About 
60 films have been made of 15 works by Dickens; most were silent 
films, and a number were produced in non-English-speaking coun- 
tries. Many Dickens pictures are film classics, including the Danish 
versions of David Copperfield and Great Expectations produced by 
A. W. Sandberg. Hard Times, the Stories, Reprinted Pieces, and 
Dickens's life were never filmed. A chronological list of Dickens 
films from 1902 to 1958 is appended. 


163, Colburn, William E. "Dickens and the 'Life-Illusion,'"' pp. 
110-118. Ibsen's explanation of the ''life-illusion''—an imaginary 
world created by each man on occasion as an "escape from...harsh 
realities...and his own failures" to a place where "he is capable and 
happy"'—is "useful in an examination of Dickens's creation of char- 
acters.'' What Ibsen ascribed to the average man Dickens amplified 
as the dominant trait of selected personalities. Dickens's treatment 
of the life-illusion reflects the change in his own outlook from opti- 
mism to disillusion—the result of ''a series of personal...disappoint- 
ments....'' Through the life-illusion, Micawber and Mrs. Gamp rise 
above the squalor of life ''to become great comic creations'' whom 
Dickens treats with good nature. With Bleak House Dickens's ''grow- 
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ing pessimism, dissatisfaction, and seriousness" begin to override 
his optimism. The life-illusion of characters like Skimpole, Mrs, 
Jellyby, William Dorrit, and Miss Havisham is treated without sym- 
pathy as ''a mask for vengeance, incompetence, or weakness." 


164, Hill, T. W. ''Notes on Great Expectations," pp. 123-125. Con- 
tinued from LIV, Part I: 324, pp. 53-60. Chapters XXXIII through 


XXXIX are annotated. To be continued. 
- J. Wallace Donald 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, X: 4, December 1958. 


165. Weales, Gerald. ''The Devil's Glass," pp. 311-315. Charles 
Morgan is ''concerned with the spiritual state of man and the sur- 
vival of that spirit in the face of a mass preoccupation with things 
scientific and material....'' ''God and, more important, the Devil...'' 
participate actively ''in his thought and his play, although they ''do 
not appear in the dramatis personae, The characters and plot of 
Charles Morgan's The Burning Glass are discussed in detail; the 
weaknesses of the play are noted. ''Morgan's The Burning Glass 
does not kindle any considerable theatrical fire, but it demands 
attention because it represents—as the glass of the microscope once 
did—an attempt to warm man by focusing on one aspect of his exist- 
ence at the expense of everything else." 


166. Gassner, John. "Broadway in Review," pp. 316-324. Recent 
Broadway plays surveyed are Phoebe Ephron's Howie, a farce com- 
edy; Abram L. Guinnes and Ira Wallach's Drink to Me Only, a "new 
comedy"; the musical Goldilocks by Jean and Walter Kerr; N. Richard 
Nash, A Handful of Fire; and Howard Teichmann's The Girls in 509, 
a farce. Among the off-Broadway plays discussed are Valgene 
Massey's Chaparral, a tragedy; James Forsyth's Heloise; and 


Gassner comments on the cast, production, and plot of the various 
plays. - Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVII: 9, December 1958. 


167. Herron, Ima Honaker. "Changing Images of the American 
Small Town: Fair Verna to Peyton Place," pp. 537-548. "Life in 
the small town or village has been an inexhaustible resource for 
American writers.'' The small town has played an integral part in 
United States history. The novelists’ concept of it has changed from 
the British village prototype, to the freer and rawer'' town of the 
westward expansion, to the middle class urban town, In representing 
the small towns of the East, West, South, and New England, the 
novelists show varying concepts of '''convention and revolt''' in the 
small town. 


168. Kaplan, Milton A., ed. "Television Drama: A Discussion," 
pp. 549-561. A panel of TV producers, directors, actors, writers, 
and critics, and English teachers discuss the merits and problems 
of TV drama. Television is developing a good literature, a very 
good drama. The best of the TV drama can be compared with the 
best on Broadway. The problem for both is selectivity—there are 
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bad plays on Broadway as well as on TV. Each medium must work 


within and must be judged within its limitations. 
- Charles Tate 


THE ENGLISH RECORD, VIII: 2, Winter 1957. 


169. Kennedy, Richard S., Edwin H. Cady, Stewart C. Dodge, and 
Perry D. Westbrook. ''The Theme of the Quest," pp. 2-17. 

Kennedy, stating that the writers of the last 150 years have 
used an actual or symbolic quest to lead their heroes to a new under - 
standing of self, sees the voyage in Moby Dick as a study in con- 
trasting quests. There is ''Ahab's quest for and conflict with the 
powers of the universe, and Ishmael's quest for self-knowledge....!' 
From the insights which he obtains during the voyage, Ishmael is 
reborn; he becomes aware of his responsibilities to his fellow men 
in contrast to Ahab whose ''quest has a destructive goal." 

Cady sees Huck Finn engaged in a quest for his own moral iden- 
tity. Huck learns that the idealistic morality ''by which his society 
asserts its claim to respectability" is hypocritical and corrupt. 
Repudiating it, he joins Jim "in simple humanity and so discovers 
the ultimate morality and the end of his quest." 

Dedge analyzes the quest motif in J. D. Salinger's writings, 
mainly Catcher in the Rye. Here Holden Caulfield makes a pil- 
grimage rather than a search: "he struck through the mask of pre- 
tension...in pursuit of people; he sought the genuine, the sincere, 
the pure, the innocent, the beautiful; he tried to purify himself..." 
in his search for the divine, for the Christ in people. 

Westbrook treats the theme of the quest in Thoreau, where it 
is "a quest for identity...a quest for God.'' For Thoreau, this almost 
mystic search for God was active, not passive. His civil disobedi- 
ence was the act that "finally cemented Thoreau's personal rela- 
tionship with God" and it cost him great spiritual anguish, resulting, 
however, in fixing forever Thoreau's identity in relationship with 
God rather than with society. 


THE ENGLISH RECORD, IX: 1, Fall 1958. 


170. Ulanov, Barry. ''The American Temperament and the Humani- 
ties,'' pp. 2-12. What has been America's reaction to the disgrace 
of losing to Russia in the move to outer space? We are indulging 
in an orgy of self-criticism unparalleled in American history, criti- 
cism which scrutinizes the great gulf in America between the popu- 
lar and the "private" arts. The mutual prejudices created by this 
gulf have persisted, even though some of the techniques of ''private"’ 
art—Picasso's double image, and Schénberg's twelve-tone scale, 
for example—have been taken over by such mass media as adver- 
tising and television. There is in America a tendency to measure 
artistic achievement in terms of scales and numerical graphs, a 
tendency which operates, together with the gulf between popular and 
"private" art, to stultify artistic expression. There is need for 
understanding of the differing functions of popular and "private" 
art; "we must contemplate the very nature of human existence, 
wittily, wisely, and well.'' This contemplation will be America's 


response to the humiliation inflicted by Russia. 
- Jack Smith 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CCXVII: 1303, December 1958. 


171. "Mark Twain Speaks Out," pp. 36-41. Dictated by Mark Twain 
in his 72nd year, these four hitherto unpublished selections from 
his autobiography range from thoughts on life after death (''...I have 
long ago lost my belief in immortality...."") to Twain's humorous 
delight in honorary degrees ("I take the same childlike delight in a 
new degree that an Indian takes in a fresh scalp....''). Twain also 
comments on the "naive intrepidity'’ of amateur authors and on the 
power of repetition in the domain of humor. In an introductory note 
Charles Neider, editor of the forthcoming revised and enlarged 
Autobiography of Mark Twain, asserts that ''Mark Twain's auto- 
biography should be ranked with those of Benjamin Franklin and 
Henry Adams," - Kenneth G. Johnston 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, IV: 4, October-December 1958. 


172. Jansen, Wm. Hugh. ''Ten Broeck and Molly' and 'The Rose 
of Kentucky,'" pp. 149-153. Jansen records an incomplete text of 
"Ten Broeck and Molly" from Mrs. Evelyn Polk Eldred, of Prince- 
ton, Ky. He also recorded from her "The Rose of Kentucky." 
Jansen's data and songs supplement data gathered by D. K. Wilgus 
and published in this same journal, II (1956), 77-89, 141-2. 


173. Thompson, Lawrence S. "More Buzzard Lore," pp. 155-162. 
Thompsor summarizes the various bits of folklore concerning the 
buzzard that he has found in the United States, Europe, and Latin 


America. 


174. Perrod, James H. ''Two Types of Incongruity in Old South- 
western Humor," pp. 163-173. The semi-professional humorists of 
the Old Southwest used the following two technical devices to enhance 
their tales: '"'l) shifts in diction, or level of usage; 2) burlesques." 
"Both devices are based on the assumption that incongruities in 
language and between language and subject make for effective writ- 
ing.'' Among the authors cited are George W. Harris, John S. Robb, 
Joseph Glover Baldwin, Joseph B, Cobb, John B, Lamar, and William 
T. Thompson. 


175. Woodbridge, Hensley C. ''Flats and Bottoms," p. 175. Data 


are given concerning the use of these terms in Hopkins County, Ky. 
- Hensley C. Woodbridge 


LIBRARY JOURNAL, LXXXIV: 1, January 1, 1959. 


176. White, Jean. "Will to Live is Key to MacLeish's 'J.B.,'"" pp. 
36-37. In this interview with Archibald MacLeish, first published 
in the Nov. 30, 1958, issue of the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
the dramatist states that he has attempted ''to write a modern play 
built within the structure of the Book of Job'' which he considers to 
be ''the great myth of man's relation to God.'' This interview shows 
MacLeish's conception of the characters in J.B.; it is MacLeish's 
idea that ''the answer to life is life itself." 

- Hensley C. Woodbridge 
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EL LIBRO ESPANOL, I: 10, Octubre 1958. 


177. Prades, Juana de Jose. ''Los Libros de Dickens en Espafia,"' 
pp. 515-524, Dickens's vogue in Spain is astounding. Though he has 
been widely translated, there have been few studies on Dickens in 
Spanish; certain studies, however, by non-Spanish authors have been 
translated and published in Spain. Some of the more recent bio- 
graphical and critical works that have appeared on Dickens outside 
of Spain are mentioned. The bibliography, pp. 516-524, is divided 
into three parts: (1) literary histories, dictionaries and encyclope- 
dias published in Spain that contain material or articles on Dickens; 
(2) translations of more than one work ina single volume or set; 
(3) translations of individual works of Dickens arranged alphabeti- 
cally by their Spanish titles. The bibliography lists translations of 
the works of Dickens into Spanish and Catalan. From the number of 
juvenile versions listed, it would appear that Dickens has beena 
favorite of Spanish children as well as of adults. (In Spanish.) 

- Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, VIII: 3, Fall 1958. 


178. Waugh, Butler H. "Negro Tales of John Kendry from Indian- 
apolis," pp. 125-141. The author presents data concerning his 82- 
year-old Negro informant and his method of telling tales. He then 
reproduces about 15 tales with a ''minimal amount of editing.'' On 
pp. 139-141 are found extensive notes to the stories. 


179. Dorson, Richard M. ''The Sources of Davy Crockett, American 
Comic Legend," pp. 143-149. This article lists ''by short title the 
almanacs from which stories''in Dorson's Davy Crockett... (N.Y.C., 
Rockland editions, 1939) "were taken.,., with captions of the re- 
printed stories and the page numbers" in the edition. ''A second list 
provides the table of contents for.,.[the] volume with the almanac 
years indicated for each story.'' Some general observations are 
made concerning the various Crockett almanacs. 


180. Porter, Kenneth. ''Some Central Kansas Wellerisms," pp. 158- 
160. The author discusses some wellerisms that he learned "while 
working on threshing machines in Central Kansas in the summers 
of 1924-1927." 


181. Richmond, W. Edson. ''From the Archives: Some Weather 
Lore from Indiana," pp. 183-184. ''The column for this issue con- 
sists of examples of weather lore which have been collected over a 
period of five years in the State of Indiana.'' Thirty weather beliefs 
are listed. - Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE MONTH, CCVI: 1095, November 1958. 


182. Graham, Storey. ''The Notebooks and Papers of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins," pp. 273-281. Comments are made on editorial problems 
involved in the forthcoming two-volume revised and enlarged The 
Notebooks and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins edited by the late 
Humphry House and completed by Graham Storey. The revised edi- 
tion will contain early verses, a new Hopkins journal, the two journals 
included in the first edition, now virtually complete, undergraduate 
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essays, Hopkins's complete drawings, musical scores, 32 sermons, 
the commentary on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, and Re- 
treat notes. - Dougald B. MacEachen 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK, XXXIV: 4, 1958. 


183. Anonymous. ''Thomas Wolfe: Asheville's Famous Son," pp. 
25-26. This article is a very brief discussion of Wolfe's life and 
work, 


184, Odets, Clifford. ''When Thomas Wolfe Went Home Again," pp. 
26-28. This reprinting of the New York Times article contains 
Odets's memories of the novelist written on the occasion of the 20th 
anniversary of Wolfe's death. Odets served as an honorary pall- 
bearer at Wolfe's funeral service; he gives brief descriptions of 
Wolfe's mother, brothers and sisters, and of the service itself. 

- Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XXXIX: 3, July 1958. 


185. Mumford, Ivy L. "Sir Thomas Wyatt's Songs, a Trio of Prob- 
lems in Manuscript Sources," pp. 261-264. The author considers 
three problematical British Museum musical manuscript items. 
Evidence for associating these with Wyatt is held insufficient. (See 
Miss Mumford's article on authenticated musical settings to Wyatt 
poems, Music and Letters, XXXVII [October 1956], 315-322.) 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XXXIX: 4, October 1958. 


186. Cutts, John P. ''Music and the Supernatural in 'The Tempest’: 
a Study in Interpretation,"' pp. 347-358. ''No other play in the... 
Jacobean King's Men Repertory, with perhaps the exception of 'The 
Mad Lover,' portrays such an extensive and unified treatment of 
music''as does The Tempest. The whole plot is seen "in terms of 
discord needing to be resolved into harmony, of sin into grace, of 
retribution into reconciliation.'' Cutts traces in detail how the power 
of music resolves all probiems in the play. Onan island reminiscent 
of Circe's, Prospero uses Ariel's music to manipulate the others at 
will. Discordant contrast is provided by Caliban, Stephano, Trinculo, 
and the villains—all "out of tune with the island's harmony." 


187. Shenfield, M. "Shaw as a Music Critic," pp. 378-384. Shaw's 
still-interesting fugitive music criticism resembles Voltaire's writ- 
ings on philosophy. ''Both [men] are superb journalists...eminently 
readable'"' even by those uninformed on their subjects. Both use 
irony and paradox. Neither "hesitates to exaggerate, pervert the 
truth or deliberately disguise it, in order to make his propaganda 
more effective.'' Both were trying to replace technical jargon and 
biased judgments with common sense. Shaw highly valued reason 
both in composer and performer, having little faith in ''musical 
genius'' or sudden inspiration. - John O, Waller 


THE NATION, CLXXXVII: 17, November 22, 1958. 


188. Howe, Irving. ''Modern Criticism in America," pp. 386-390. 
"Modern" criticism in America began in 1915 with Van Wyck Brooks' 
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America's Coming-of-Age. The Freudian emphasis of the twenties 
has shrunk to ''one element among others" in criticism. Freudian 
criticism has not fulfilled its apparent promise, since it tends to 
lose the individual in studies of the type. Sociological criticism of 
the thirties often suffered from narrow and exclusive use of Marxism 
as a critical method, though some critics were able to make reason- 
able use of Marxist perspectives. The sociological (social, histori- 
cal) approach to literature, though illuminating and often necessary, 
is not sufficient. As ''Freudian and Marxist criticism began to fade," 
the New Critics rose in prestige. The unifying quality of the New 
Critics is opposition to the historical approach. They have empha- 
sized rhetoric. They share a concern for the "problem of belief." 
They have been condemned for ignoring historical contexts. They 
tend to read allegory into poems. They exceed their own self- 
imposed limits in mixing literary criticism with assumptions of "a 
neo-orthodox theology and a conservative politics.'' But no critic is 
totally consistent, and the best of criticism shows that the method 
is less important than the ''knowledge, disinterestedness, love, in- 
sight, style" of the critic. 


18, November 29, 1958. 


189. Gibson, Walker. '''You Mustn't Say Things Like That,'" pp. 
410-412. The "present-day self-conscious anxiety about" such flat- 
ness of language as cliches, bad metaphors, and triteness ''is extra- 
ordinary.'' The kind of attack made by Bergen Evans in The New 
York Times Magazine is not very effective, especially when it con- 
tains the faults it condemns. Poets and comedians do better. One 
reason for the intellectuals' approval of Kingsley Amis' Lucky Jim 
is the novel's attack on bad language. In America, S. J. Perelman 
has long ''been carrying on a consistent and eloquent attack on dead 
language.'' His humor ''depends on the strictest sensitivity to the 
corniness of contemporary public language, laced...with wild juxta- 
positions of traditional literary glop.'' Our society needs satirists 
with the abilities of Perelman and Amis "plus a willingness to go 
after big game.'' Our contemporary language offers ample oppor- 
tunity to the satiric artist. - T. O. Mallory 


THE NEW LEADER, XLI: 45, December 8, 1958. 


190. Lauter, Paul. ''The Lyric Verse of E. E. Cummings," pp. 24- 
25. In over forty productive years, ''Cummings has played always 
no one but himself: e.e.c., poet extraordinary, pirouetting in the 
ecstasy of love and spring, pausing only to shy brickbats at society's 
convenient impieties.... Love's still the only god, and Spring is his 
prophet.'' Despite his worship of being alive (growth?), he himself 
has demonstrated little growth. His ultimate perceptions remain 
"essentially unknowable,"' concealed behind private imagery. One 
becomes impatient with his ''soft view of nature"' and the ''increasing 
nastiness" of his undirected satire. Still "he delights as few con- 
temporary poets can." - John O. Waller 


NEW REPUBLIC, December 22, 1958. 


191. Pasternak, Boris. "A Translator's Notes," (translation by 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky of a 1944 article in Russian), p. 21. Experi- 
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ences connected with the compilation of an ''Anthology of English 
Poetry for the State Publishing House"' have led to these reflections 
by the editor (Pasternak) and his colleagues, E. F. Knipovich and 
I. N. Rozanov. Good verse translation, more than a matter of mere 
textual accord, is a product of the translator's having been acted 
upon by the original long before he undertakes his task. Efforts to 
translate Shelley into Russian have rendered this fact especially 
apparent. - Hubert W. Smith 


NORTHEAST FOLKLORE, I: 3, Fall 1958. 


192. Kirtley, Basil F., editor. ''Folklore from Aroostook County, 
Maine, and Neighboring Canada,"' pp. 33-47. Sixteen folk tales taken 
from oral tradition are accompanied by notes which place them in 
the Thompson Motif Index. This group has to do with legends and 
tales of the supernatural, devils, and other fiends. The material is 
collected from a class which Kirtley conducted in the summer of 
1958. (To be continued.) 


193. Nowlan, Alden A. ''The Creation of Folk Songs," pp. 48-49. 
Folk songs grew most readily in a closely-knit community, such as 
that of the sailors and the loggers. Inasmuch as these occupa- 
tions are now disappearing, the folk arts they inspire are also dis- 
appearing. - R. D. Jameson 


NOTES AND QUERIES, V: 11, November 1958. 


194, Emerson, Francis Willard. ''Cambalus in The Squire's Tale," 
p. 461. Altering line 657 in Chaucer's Squire's Tale to ''Be kinges 
sone that of whiche I you tolde"' permits a reading of ''Cambalus" 
in the preceding line as plural and makes the last twenty lines more 
intelligible. A print-error in line 640 can be corrected by altering 
hewe to shewe. 


195. Ross, Lawrence J. ''Two Supposed 'Defects in Shakespeare's 
Biblical Knowledge,''"' pp. 462-463. Shakespeare's identification 
of Lucifer with Satan in Macbeth (IV, iii, 22) and Henry VIII (III, ii, 
371-372) is not an error. Medieval traditions which permitted 
figurative interpretation of the Bible allowed a double identification 
of Lucifer as both good and evil. Although Judas's greeting of "All 
Hail" to Christ at the betrayal (vide Henry VI, Part III [V, vii, 33-34], 
Richard II [IV, i, 169], and Love's Labour's Lost [V, ii, 340]) does 
not so appear in Elizabethan translations of the Bible, it does appear 
in this form in various Elizabethan writers, including Coverdale and 
Samuel Rowland. 


196. Steadman, John M. "Jacques Delille on Milton's Daughters," 
p. 463. Digressing briefly in La Pitié, Delille finds similarities 
between his state and Milton's in the poetic profession, in blindness, 
in experiencing of civil war, and in dependence upon a daughter's 
devotion. A monarchist, he deplores Milton's politics while respect- 
ing his genius. He praises Milton's daughters as exemplars of filial 
devotion. 


197. Radice, S. (Mrs. A.H. Radice). 'Mr. Coxe the Traveller," 
pp. 463-465. Summarizes to 1779 the career of William Coxe (friend 
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of Mrs. Thrale), whose travels founded his literary career. (To be 
continued.) 


198. Golden, Morris. ''A Goldsmith Essay in the Complete Maga- 
zine," pp. 465-466. A reprinting in the Annual Register for 1764 
of a Goldsmith essay from ''The Traveller, No. V" (published previ- 
ously in The Complete Magazine) provides additional proof of Gold- 
smith's connection with the Universal Museum and Complete Maga- 
zine. (See Morris Golden, ''Goldsmith and 'The Universal Museum 
and Complete Magazine,''' N&Q,IV [August 1957], 339-348.) 


199. Worth, George J. ''A Troublesome Wordsworth Sonnet," pp. 
466-468. The publication in the United Service Journal for October 
1840 of Wordsworth's sonnet on a portrait of the Duke of Wellington 
by Haydon does not appear to be that which distressed the author 
by gross typographical errors when it appeared in a ''newspaper" 
about this time. Wordsworth may have been misled by hearsay evi- 
dence concerning the grossness of the errors, or the Journal may 
have been chosen for publication of a correct version following the 
mangled one. Identity of the ''newspaper'' remains uncertain. 


200. Tucker, Susie. ''Christopher Smart and the English Language," 
pp. 468-469. Smart invented new words, gave new meanings to old 
ones, and used obsolete language. 


201. Feldman, A. Bronson. ''Freud's Allusions to Gilbert's Mikado," 
pp. 469-470. In seeking a simile to represent his theory of ''dis- 
placement, Freud had in mind the metamorphosis of Nanki-Pooh in 
The Mikado." In 1898 Freud believed that the young Czar and Koko, 
the Lord High Executioner, both represented obsessional neuroses. 
Freud's confession in 1895 of a desire to die "'relatively'’ young per- 
haps recalls a parallel in Gilbert's wandering minstrel, 


202. Gollin, Richard M. "Sandford's Bid for the Edinburgh Pro- 
fessorship and Arthur Hugh Clough's Expectations," pp. 470-472. 
The unsuccessful candidacy of Francis R. Sandford for a Greek pro- 
fessorship at Edinburgh turned Clough toward a career in the Edu- 
cation Office, later resulted (indirectly) in his appointment to an 
Examinership, and motivated his American voyage which stimulated 
his literary productivity. 


203. Steadman, John M. '"'Nature's Prime' (Paradise Lost, V, 
294-5) and William Byrd," pp. 472-473. A line in a madrigal by 
Byrd may have suggested an analogous line in Paradise Lost. 


204. Vieth, David M. ''Etherege's Man of Mode and Rochester's 
'Artemisa to Cloe,'"' pp. 473-474. The presence in Etherege's play 
and Rochester's poem of the same four ideas concerning the fop and 
the wit suggest a mutual influence. The two writers probably formu- 
lated the parallels in casual conversation in or around 1675. Verbal 
parallels are not conspicuous. 


205. Hunter, Parks C., Jr. "Coleridge's The Friend as the Prob- 
able Source of the Wordsworth Quotation in the Preface to Shelley's 
Alastor," p. 474. Two discrepancies in Shelley's quotation of Words- 
worth prefacing Alastor suggest that Shelley was actually quoting 
(accurately) the lines as misquoted by Coleridge. 
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206. Anonymous. ''Christabel and Coleridge's 'Recipe' for Romance 
Poems," pp. 475-476. Coleridge used in Christabel a number of de- 
vices which he satirized when used by Scott in The Lady of the Lake. 


207. Weston, John C., Jr. "'A Fragment of a New Letter by David 
Hume in Defense of his History of England," pp. 476-477. Hume's 
letter of 1764 (probable date) to Dr. John Curry defending his History 
of England as it concerned the Irish Roman Catholic rebellion of 1641 
helps to document Hume's statement about a universal disapprobation 
when the History appeared, shows him as tending toward political 
conservatism in support of established government, and reveals him 
"as the philosophical or synthetic historian" in defending his inter- 
pretation of the alleged facts as essentially true despite their actual 
inaccuracy or untruth. 


208. Tucker, Susie 1. ''Reginald Pecock: Additions to the Diction- 
ary,'' pp. 477-479. Citation of a number of words in Bishop Pecock's 
Reule of Crysten Religioun (1443) anticipates or supplements entries 
in the Middle English Dictionary in preparation at Michigan. The 
list includes words which antedate the earliest citations in O.E.D. 
by up to four centuries. These words, some 60% of which have en- 
tered our literary vocabulary, suggest Pecock's linguistic alertness, 
power of invention, and prophetic ability. 


209. Letts, Malcolm. "Among the Old Law Reports,'' pp. 479-483. 
While revealing social history in a singularly colorful and lively 
way, ancient law reports show the England of Medieval and Tudor 
times to have had considerable violence and crime in town and 
country. 


210. Steer, F. W. ''The Account Book of William Norwich," pp. 483- 
485. Expenses are shown for the education of a boy at Eton in the 
18th century. (To be continued.) 


211. Gray, D. "Sir Gawain and the Green Knight," pp. 487-488. 
The suggested emendation by Sir Israel Gollancz of line 649 in Sir 
Gawain ("In Be more half of his schelde hir ymage depaynted") which 
proposes "'[inner]-more"' for ''more'' can be improved upon by emend- 
ing ''more'' to "innore."' - John S. Phillipson 


PAGEANT, XIV: 6, December 1958, 


212. Dixon, Daniel. 'The*@&!--/%$ D**! Genius," pp. 
81-87. ''Some call Henry Miller obscene. Others say he's a liter- 
ary giant. Should he be censored?" Miller has been ''acclaimed by 
some authorities as an undiluted genius, the most unique and forceful 
literary talent of his era; he is damned by others as a lunatic, a 
revolutionary, and a sex-happy pornographer.'' The author con- 
siders him the world's most controversial author. Miller's life, 
opinions, and method of work are briefly noted. Various critics are 
quoted concerning his Tropic of Cancer and Tropic of Capricorn. 

- Hensley C. Woodbridge 
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PMLA, LXXIII: June 1958. 


213, Fisher, Peter F. ''The Trials of the Epic Hero in Beowulf," 
pp. 171-183. The unity of Beowulf is to be found in the theme of re- 
demption and judgment treated in a way which skilfully blends the 
Germanic hero with the Christian saint. The first episode repre- 
sents the incursion of evil into the cosmos; the theme is developed 
in the next episode, in which, when defeat seems inevitable, the hero 
is redeemed through divine intervention. The third episode concen- 
trates on the mortal fate which conflicts with the glory of heroic 
achievement and yet is the basis of redemption: fate is the power 
which has come to serve the purpose of the hero's (and mankind's) 
salvation through suffering and loss. 


214. Barish, Jonas A. ''Baroque Prose in the Theater: Ben Jonson," 
pp. 184-195. Jonson employs the Baroque (or non-Ciceronian) style 
in a variety of ways. One of his customary techniques is hyperba- 
tion, the disturbance of what is ordinarily regarded as logical word 
order; another is the separation of a relative pronoun from its ante- 
cedent by introducing a word or phrase between them; a third is the 
coupling in parallel relation two elements that are either gramma- 
tically incongruent or so aggressively nonparisonic as to produce 
' a feeling of incongruity. Asymmetry, discontinuity, interruption are 
the materials with which he works. However, there is music in 
Jonson's prose, although it is the music of brusque dissonances and 
irregular rhythms. 


215. Parker, William R. ''The Dates of Milton's Sonnets on Blind- 
ness,'' pp. 196-200. Although the gradual loss of sight over a long 
period makes it impossible to assign the physiological end of the 
process to a given day or week, Milton associated his loss with the 
first Defensio, written during 1650, and probably recognized the 
practical fact of blindness during the autumn of 1651. ''When I con- 
sider" should be assigned to 1651 and ''Cyriac, this three years day" 
to 1654, 


216. Scott, William O. "Shelley's Admiration for Bacon," pp. 228- 
236. Shelley's assimilation of Bacon, stimulated probably by his 
reading of the Novum Organum in 1815, was a gradual process 
through which he made Bacon his own. He appears to have been 
struck first by Bacon's ideas on the prerequisites of belief and later 
becomes interested in induction. About 1818, evidently stimulated 
by his work with Plato, Shelley begins associating Plato and Bacon, 
and in assertions of Bacon's ultimate value, Plato's name is almost 
invariably near by. Bacon and Plato become for Shelley the two great 
‘prose poets' of the world. 


217. Strauch, Carl R. "Emerson's Sacred Science," pp. 237-250. 
In the process of ameliorating evolution, man is released from the 
thralldom of Fate and admitted to a perception of Necessity and Law 
in a new and morally refined order. Emerson's "sacred science" 
is recognition of ''things supreme in such as are subordinate, and 
the subordinate in the supreme: in the celestial regions, terrene 
properties subsisting in a causal and celestial manner; and in earth 
celestial properties, but according to a terrene condition.'' His view 
is "of a world emanating down out of the One...into man and through 
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him into the animal and vegetable worlds"! and of ''the upward surge 
of a purposeful evolution, from the most primitive forms to man 
viewed as Intellect.'' In his effort to synthesize fable and science, 
Emerson, in striving to disclose more and more of the divine in the 
human, recapitulates the conscious purpose of the larger cosmic 
unfolding of ameliorating evolution and emanation. 


218. Stern, Milton R. ''Some Techniques of Melville's Perception,'' 
pp. 251-259. The functions of Melville's techniques indicate that 
he used everything the romantics had to offer to come at a percep- 
tion of the universe that is essentially closer to naturalism than to 
romantic, cosmic idealism. His simplest technique is reinforce- 
ment, through which he emphasizes ideal appearances only to indi- 
cate their falseness; he employs contrast to show up absolute as- 
sumptions and demonstrate that idealism inverts men from the ways 
of understanding; the multiple view makes clear that no one per- 
ceiver can bring out the totality of the thing; the circular reflection, 
the subtlest of Melville's instruments, he uses to demonstrate that 
"all phenomena are but separate faces of the faceless totality of 
time, ...or, on subordinate levels, many things become one because 
they have the same effect.'' Melville's guiding perception assumes 
anti-idealistic definition, empiricism, a kind of materialism, rela- 
tivism, and an instrumental evaluation of experience. 


219. Buckler, William E. "Studies in Three Arnold Problems," 
pp. 260-269. The papers that were finally welded into Culture and 
Anarchy were written for the Cornhill during 1867-68. The plan to 
reprint the series did not take form until mid-October 1868, at which 
time Arnold still had no clear idea of just what form the reprint 
would take. Arnold's A Guide to Greek Poetry was projected at 
least as early as April of 1867, from which time until 1872 his pub- 
lishers periodically tried to induce him to get on with it. That he 
never did so is attributable probably to two reasons: first, in 1869 
Edwin Arnold published a shoddy work on Greek poetry, and Arnold 
feared that a second Arnold book on the subject would be confused 
with the first, and secondly (and more basically), he lacked a firm 
conviction that such a book would serve a positively good purpose. 
In Essays in Criticism, Arnold was not deeply concerned about an 
"orderly and coherent" plan for the volume; he was simply collect- 
ing his essays, and he wrote ''The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time" specifically as an introduction to the volume. 


220. Powers, LyallH. "James's The Tragic Muse — Ave Atque 
Vale," pp. 270-274. The Tragic Muse is the metaphorical expres- 
sion of James's attitude on bidding farewell to the novel and hail to 
the theater: his fear that he might suffer irremediably as an artist 
by ''pot-boiling'' for the theater, but likewise his trust that an exalted 
and ultimate inspiration would see him through, would enable him 
to continue being an artist regardless of the kind of thing he might 
be doing at any given time. 


221. Anderson, Chester G. ''James Joyce's 'Tilly,'" pp. 285-298. 
Careful analysis of ''Tilly"’ and recognition of the recurrence of its 
images, figures, and situation throughout Joyce's writing show it to 
be specifically about Cranly's betrayal of the young artist in three 
ways: ''by being an inadequate and unresponsive audience for the 
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young egoist's theory of aesthetics, by stealing his best girl, and by 
choosing a life of materialistic ease rather than one of spiritual 


struggle." 


222. Gross, Harvey. ''Gerontion and the Meaning of History," pp. 
299-304. Gerontion is the protesting, apologetic voice of individual 
man in the grip of the historical process. He faces annihilation in 
webs of circumstance, quite, or nearly, unable to act for himself; 
and though men are at the mercy of history, they are responsible 
for their actions and held guilty of their crimes. History has no 
understandable pattern; it is a ''kind of exultant force...which, like 
electricity, is known only by its effects." - James E. Carver 


THE SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, VIII: 2, April 1958. 


223. McNamee, Lawrence Francis. ''Translating Principles of 
Hans Rothe & HV," p. 10. The ''fundamental tenet" of Rothe's prin- 
ciples of translation is that each age should return to Shakespeare's 
English as a starting point, not just attempt renewed emendations 
of the '''standard' romantic version" of Schlegel. Secondly, his 
collaboration with Edward Sievers in applying the latter's Schal- 
lanalyse to disputed Shakespearean passages has resulted in his re- 
jection of the readings as spurious. Both principles are in evidence 
in the Henry V: the heroic major scenes are translated ''with fidelity 
and fervor''; but spurious ''soldier scenes" are replaced with four 
Falstaff scenes, created by the translator in accord with his "opinion 
that Shakespeare had the character in the play originally" but that 
management pressure removed Falstaff and supplied the doubtful 
scenes by another playwright. 


224. Clarke, Robert F. ''An Emendation of Sonnet 146," p. 11. The 
emendation ''Rob'd by" is suggested for the lacuna in line two of 
Shakespeare's sonnet 146. Since the contraction was "permissible... 
for both robed and robbed," the resultant pun fuses "the clothing 
images and the economic-legal images," thus strengthening the 
structures of both the opening couplet and the full sonnet. 


THE SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, VIII: 4, September 1958, 


225. Lane, RalphH. ''Shakespearean Spelling," p. 28. The riddle 
of Shakespeare's spelling practices becomes somewhat clearer when 
the contemporary standard is determined and the dramatist's vari- 
ations from it observed. An analysis of practices reflected in ''22 
works by at least 20 writers (as set by 20 printers)" in 1600 pro- 
vides this norm, against which four Shakespeare quartos also pub- 
lished that year (Much Ado, 2 Hen. IV, MND, and MV) are compared. 
Since only 77 ''distinctive'' forms are to be found in the plays, "one 
might say that Shakespeare was as nearly convention as most writers 
of his time.'' Furthermore, a comparison of his practices with those 
found in addition D to The Play of Sir Thomas More and in the mar- 
ginalia of a 1550 copy of Hall's Chronicles suggests that Shakespeare 


was not the writer in either case, as has been claimed. 
- - William O. Harris 


II: 3, Fall 1958. 


SPECTRUM, 


226. Kenner, Hugh. "'Gerontion,"' pp. 139-154. For the first time 
since Prufrock, Eliot's "unique generalizing style'' delimits a pro- 
tagonist ''more substantial than a type, more general than a man," 
Avoiding any specific declaration, he still fashions elusive ambigu- 
ities into an "illusion of personal coherence.'' A precise, yet time- 
less, moral state emerges within the poem's structure in which each 
day must bear the burden of its entire past; for Eliot past and present 
are indissoluble. The poem's "eerily suggestive'' characters seem 
united by a mysterious rite that hints at a "lurid malaise of some 
cosmopolitan Black Mass.'"' Gerontion, the poem's conscience- 
ridden speaker, rejects the Christian Christ of humility, believing 
that a devouring Christ-the-Tiger looms to avenge twenty centuries 
of human guilt. Gerontion's language ''counteracts the characteristic 
20th century development of American poetry,"' for Eliot is here 
more interested in exploring the moral, historical, and dramatic 
implications of Jacobean rhetoric than any "identifiable American 
poetic idiom.'' And only an American sufficiently detached from 
certain English traditions could have exploited the rhetoric so suc- 
cessfully. It is not something to be accomplished twice, even by 
T. S. Eliot. In no other work does he make the attempt. 


227. Orowitz, Milton. ''Smollet and the Art of Caricature," pp. 155- 
167. Smollet's comic caricatures are unpleasant, irascible, vacu- 
ous, ''self-absorbed...to the verge of moral nullity.'' Though he 
explores merely the surface of the human personality, his ''sur- 
prisingly elastic'' view of man's moral nature reveals awareness 
of the depths. Society—not nature—is for Smollet the ''dehumaniz- 
ing'' force; thus the individual, 'by an unsuspected impulse to gen- 
erosity,'' may ''suddenly and explosively'' elevate his moral status. 
Actually, the charges of ''callousness, violence, and brutality" 
leveled at his uncompromising social caricatures are traceable to 
Dickens's relatively ''soft view'' of a comic figure as a "jolly bundle 
of physical and mental tics, defects, and sub-human qualities." 
For Smollet, however, any "abdication from humanity" merited cor- 
rective exposure, ridicule, and bodily punishment. Here he was 
perpetuating a venerable comic tradition reaching back to Homer 
and Greek comedy. Yet by endowing his comic caricatures with even 
the possibility of rehabilitation, Smollet was asserting ''the strength 
and renewableness of human dignity." - Ben Siegel 


THE TAMARACK REVIEW, Issue 9, Autumn 1958. 


228. Fulford, Robert. ''The Male Mags," pp. 13-23. ''By comparison 
with the new men's magazines, the women's magazines of 1958 are 
models of maturity and common sense.'' The men's magazines sell 
two day-dreams—''the vision of the lonely hunter" and ''the vision 
of the suave seducer.'' The Roughs are ''obstinately old-fashioned"; 
the Smooths are desperately up to or beyond the minute. Both types, 
in different ways, engage in "the minimizing and brutalizing of the 
image of woman.'' Apparently ''a considerable number of men just 
cannot accommodate themselves to a world populated by" the new 
woman, They turn to the ''male'' magazines for ''the dead old dream 
of perfect masculine superiority." 
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229. Davies, Frank. ''Typescript into Book," pp. 48-55. The book 
designer "has to find a logical and aesthetic solution to the problem 
of presenting the words of the author to the reader within the hard 
economics of publishing, and to meet the technical limitations of 
printing and binding.'' He must decide on the ''compromise between 
the desirable and the attainable.'' He must "impress on all...opera- 
tions" of a book's production ''a unity and an appropriateness unique 
to the publication." 


230. Owen, Ivon. ''The Salterton Novels," pp. 56-63, Robertson 
Davies's first of three novels about Salterton, Ontario, Tempest-Tost, 
is ''a comic novel about the production of a play.'' The later novels, 
however, show that the first is more than light comedy. Recurrent 
in the novels is the theme of ''the possessive parent and the too- 
compliant child.'' Davies's prejudices are made clear. ''To have his 
full approval you should be certain things: Celtic in ancestry; upper- 
class in education and tastes; Anglican, at least in background; an 
artist; and not a professional academic.'' Leaven of Malice is 
comedy with "g "genuine anger in it,'' The third novel, Al Mixture of 
Frailties, ''a Freud-and-Trollope tale,'' is ''muddled, , untidy," but 
‘ir pesistible as entertainment.'' Davies's novels ''are clearly the 
novels of a playwright." 


231. Wilson, Milton. ''Other Canadians and After,'"' pp. 77-92. The 
problem of what Canadian poetry of the fifties is involves, first, the 
post-war development of ''two main groups" of poets dealt with in 
John Sutherland's Other Canadians, 1940-46: ''the British colonials 
and the American colonials, the Preview group and the First State- 
ment group. Louis Dudek's terms are the 'meticulous’ moderns' and 
the 'lumpen intellectuals.' '' Also to be considered are ''some of the 
poets who have emerged since the war.'' The ''native tradition" of 
Canadian poetry seems to be characterized by ''a kind of continental 
discontinuity" instead of sedentary regionalism, and a contempor- 
aneity with all poetic times rather than immersion in any particular 
poetic period. - T. O. Mallory 


THEATRE ARTS, XLII: 11, November 1958. 


232. Burton, Philip. ''Something to Crow About: An Approach to 
'Cock-a-Doodle Dandy,''' pp. 22-24. The Cock, in Sean O'Casey's 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, is a symbol of the full and happy life; in par- 
ticular it represents the sexual force, and a man's life and happiness 
are largely determined by his reaction to this symbol. To O'Casey 
it is "just a gay bird, that's all''; he sees the battle between life and 
its deniers in a comic light. But this play is not allegorical in every 
detail, for sometimes O'Casey enjoys his symbols for their own the- 
atrical sake. The author has created particularly felicitous char- 
acters for Cock-a-Doodle Dandy. Brief comment on several char- 
acters follows. 


THEATRE ARTS, XLII: 12, December 1958. 


233. Schulberg, Budd. ''Why Manley Halliday is Manley Halliday," 
pp. 15-17, 70-71. Manley Halliday, the hero of The Disenchanted, 
is not F. Scott Fitzgerald. Though experience with Fitzgerald might 
have inspired The Disenchanted, given it form and some of its con- 
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tent, Halliday is not the portrait of a single hurnar being. Rather, 
Halliday was ''my amalgam for the gifted writer of the twenties who 
was borne up on the crest of American artistic -1naterial success, 
only to come crashing down to near oblivion, want, despair in the 
years that followed.'' He was drawn from Fitzgerald, B. P. Schul- 
berg, and a dozen other men. 


234. Chapman, John. ''Saroyan, Bless Him," pp. 25-26. For the 
most part, American theater has been grim for a decade. Impec- 
cable form is the goal sought by most modern playwrights, who have 
substituted psychoanalysis for plot. The uninhibited Saroyan, in 
contrast, is a freshener. He writes for entertainment, ''to make 
people feel glad they are alive.'' The confidence that Saroyan has 
in himself makes this possible. - William E. Morris 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXV: 1, Autumn 1958. 


235. Orel, Harold. ''Lindsay and the Blood of the Lamb," pp. 13-17. 
The poem ''General William Booth Enters Into Heaven" was instru- 
mental in launching the New Poetry, Poetry magazine, and Vachel 
Lindsay's successful career. Today, however, few read Lindsay's 
work because his evangelistic, compassionate vision is alien toa 
generation nourished on crisis and disillusionment. 


236. Eisinger, Chester E. ''Trilling and the Crisis in Our Culture,’ 
pp. 27-35. Lionel Trilling's novel The Middle of the Journey is 
basically concerned with ideas and illustrates Trilling's concept 
that moral realism is essential to curb the excesses of moral fanati- 
cism. Another of the book's themes verifies the worth of the self 
and the necessity of self-discovery amid the pressures of society 
and its conflicting ideologies. Laskell, the hero, is finally able to 
make a synthesis in which he retains his liberalism while casting 
off his innocence. This flexible, humane, and rational liberalism 
should be the goal of all thinking Americans, Trilling seems to say. 


237. Ward, C. A. "Myths: Further Vanderbilt Agrarian Views," 
pp. 53-56. In the view of Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom, and other 
Agrarians, or those who have taken the Agrarian position, myth can 
serve a vital social function: the maintenance of social harmony 
and order. 


238. Hartung, Charles V. ''A Poetry of Experience," pp. 65-69. 
William Carlos Williams's poetry is primarily a record of sensory 
rather than literary or intellectual experience, but the poet's adher- 
ence to a carefully formed craft keeps him from being a primitive. 
Williams has always attempted to portray everyday experience 
freshly and concretely. His career as a doctor reveals itself in an 
impersonality which at the same time fuses with the poet's intense 
emotionality. At his best, Williams is able to render immediate 
experience with a power and elevation that have not been surpassed 
in the 20th century. 


239, Widmer, Kingsley. ''Birds of Passion and Birds of Marriage 
in D. H, Lawrence," pp. 73-79. Despite Lawrence's apparent advo- 
cacy of marriage as a blissful state and the critics' emphasis of this 
point, he often depicted marriages that were unhappy. Frequently, 
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Lawrence used bird images to characterize domestic strife as well 
as passion, images which appear so recurrently it is tempting to 
restudy all of the writer's work to determine his true attitude toward 
marriage. - Sheldon Grebstein 
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240. Murray, Charles H. ''The Founding of a University," pp. 10- 
22. Newman, "poor innocent about Irish affairs,'' as he was later 
to describe himself, found that Ireland was in no way ready for his 
great concept of a Catholic University of the English tongue. In his 
four years of active rectorship Dr. Newman did his best to laya 
solid foundation for the new University; but after he left Ireland in 
1858, at the expiration of his term of office, the foundations were 
still far from secure. His attempt, for example, to provide resident 
halls and colleges in accordance with his insistent belief that ''one 
half of the education which young people receive is derived from 
the tradition of the place of education'' met with little response. The 
number of students at the three Collegiate houses he established 
was small. Blocking Newman also was the absence of a State char- 
ter and endowment. - Michael J. O'Neill 
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241. MacEachen, Dougald B. ''Tennyson and the Sonnet," pp. 1-8. 
Thirty-seven of Tennyson's 46 sonnets were written before he was 
thirty; eight were written when he was past sixty. In the early son- 
nets, personal and self-revealing, he was an experimentalist who 
showed scant respect for sonnet traditions; in the relatively imper- 
sonal late sonnets he abided by the conventions of the Italian sonnet. 
He used the sonnet for a wide variety of subjects, but did not suc- 
ceed in finding the one out of which he could fashion a great sonnet. 
As a sonneteer he is a comparative failure. Possibly his realization 
that every poetic theme asks for its individually designed form led 
him to put aside sonnet writing before he had passed out of his poetic 
apprenticeship. When he returned to the sonnet in his sixties, he 
used it only as a convenient measuring cup for occasional verse, 


242. Korg, Jacob. "The Pattern of Fatality in Tennyson's Poetry," 
pp. 8-11. Tennyson's melancholy is commonly attributed to heredity 
and associated with ''the cosmic doubts of In Memoriam." A recur- 
ring motif in Tennyson's poetry, the destructive change caused by 
"swift and inexplicable catastrophe,"' suggests another association 
for his melancholy, namely, ''the profound conviction that somehow 
ill would be the final goal of good.'' This conviction never progressed 
to Hardian pessimism, which Tennyson could not accept. His poetry 
is therefore "'the expression of an elegiac rather than an ironic 
sensibility." 


243. Brzenk, Eugene J. ''The 'Epicureans' of Pater and Moore," 
pp. 24-27. Though Thomas Moore's novel The Epicurean (1827) and 
Pater's Marius the Epicurean are superficially similar in theme 
and historical subject matter, Moore's interest in colorful back- 
ground and dramatic action and Pater's in inner development and 
philosophical problems make it appear unlikely that Moore's novel, 
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if known to Pater, exercised more than a negative influence on him. 
- Dougald B. MacEachen 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, II: 1, September 1958. 


244. Clive, John. ''More or Less Eminent Victorians: Some Trends 
in Recent Victorian Biography," pp. 5-28. The 40th anniversary of 
Lytton Strachey's Eminent Victorians prompts a review of Victorian 
biography. Strachey attacked the huge Standard Biographies, ad- 
mired brevity, defended the biographer's critical freedom, and pre- 
ferred subjects ''to serve as samples of the visions of an age.'' His 
book exhibits ''a curiosity in the motives...that moved human be- 
ings....'' Although he was guilty of some deliberate distortion, 
Strachey saw that the 19th century was "an age of strains and 
stresses,'' that ''religion can probably serve as the best key to the 
period as a whole," and that ''stupidity and vulgarity were part...of 
the age.'' On the other hand, much recent Victorian biography is 
defensive in tone, excessively sympathetic, or uncritical in approach. 
But the best biographies offer a subtle psychological analysis, and 
a new understanding of the vast complexity of the period is beginning 
to emerge. Some 25 biographical studies are reviewed. 


245. Hyde, William J. "Hardy's View of Realism: A Key to the 
Rustic Characters," pp. 45-59. Hardy's rustic "realism has been 
both eulogized and severely questioned," but in truth ''the rustics 
are both real and unreal by the author's design.'' Hardy did not seek 
to portray the agricultural community with the photographic detail 
of the social propagandist and the parliamentary report. He selected 
details "locating the human element even in his minor characters" 
and focused on the conflicts which concern his characters ''as senti- 
ent and emotional human beings, not as members of an economic 
class....'' Hardy believed that reality lies beneath the visible sur- 
face. Details must be accurate if the novel is to be convincing, but 
the essential life of the fiction depends upon the "artist's genius to 
select them...." 


246. Gibson, Walker. ''Behind the Veil: A Distinction Between 
Poetic and Scientific Language in Tennyson, Lyell, and Darwin," pp. 
60-68. A comparative study of Tennyson's lines in section CXVIII 
of In Memoriam and passages by Charles Lyell and Darwin illus- 
trates a significant difference in the '''angle''' from which the sci- 
entist and ''the poet approached the experience of science," and ''it 
is not...'emotion' that defines the difference....'' The main verbs 
chosen by the scientific writer suggest a speaker who observes evi- 
dence of past changes from which he remains apart. What were de- 
pendent verbs in the scientific account become main verbs in the 
poem, suggesting a speaker who is the immediate observer of geo- 
logical history. A 'metaphor for the whole progress of Time be- 
comes for us a real event occurring in a form to be physically 
observed,'' enabling the poet to approach the ultimate limits of 
knowledge. - J. Wallace Donald 
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